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No. 13 


In another column is to be found the report of 
the Commission on College Entrance Requirements 
presented to the American Philological Association 
at its recent meeting in Baltimore. The personnel of 
this commission and its origin have been previously 
alluded to (THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 3.1). The meet- 
ing at which the report was formulated was held in 
Cleveland on October 29 and 30. All the members 
were present, a fact which showed very clearly 
appreciation of the importance of the meeting. And 
the feeling which all the members seemed to share 
that individual preferences should be sunk in the 
broader consideration of the best interests of all 
was not less remarkable. There seemed to be a 
unanimity of opinion that the best test of teaching 
was the ability to translate unseen passages of Latin 
with substantial accuracy. The hope was expressed 
that this would be the ultimate test, but a number 
of the Commission believed that the time was not 
yet ripe for a step so radical as the requirement of 
only sight translation on examinations. There was, 
however, the same unanimity of feeling that if we 
could not go as far as that, still it was high time to 
do something to remedy the acknowledged defects 
of the present system and to go before the public 
with a statement of requirements on which all could 
stand and which all could defend. Though the 
western members of the Commission represented a 
certificate system of entrance to college and the 
eastern members one of examinations, it soon be- 
came evident that what was really desired was the 
improvement of the system of teaching in the 
schools and in this matter the interests of one 
section were as vital as those of the other. 

Finally, after protracted debate, in which the 
utmost cordiality and harmony were displayed 
throughout, the report was unanimously adopted and 
now goes before the people as an expression of the 
matured thought of the colleges and the secondary 
schools. 

Discerning critics will notice evidences of com- 
promise, One institution has given up some part 
of its demands, another has modified some parts of 
its requirements, but nothing essential either in spirit 
or actuality has been sacrificed by any of the parties 
concerned, 

It only remains now for the colleges of the coun- 
try to embody the report of this commission in their 
announcements in place of the requirements hitherto 


indicated. The Commission suggests that this be 
done in the next announcement of the various insti- 
tutions and that the first examination under the new 
system be held in 1911 so as to give opportunity to 
make suitable preparation. 

At first sight doubtless some teachers will be 
alarmed by the increased emphasis on sight transla- 
tion, but all the progress of the last few years has 
been in that direction and the problem really con- 
cerns itself with methods of instruction rather than 
with the results. It is true that serious changes will 
have to be made in instruction. The old system of 
home preparation with the aid of a translation will 
prove less and less efficient and much more stress 
will have to be laid on prompt performance in the 
class-room in reading what has not been seen. It is 
too early to formulate a definite method of proced- 
ure. Doubtless most teachers will formulate their 
own. Some will lay more stress upon written work, 
others upon oral work; some will pay particular at- 
tention to vocabulary, others will trust to reading 
for the acquisition of vocabulary. The reduction of 
the amount specifically required will relieve teachers 
of the necessity of covering so many pages in a 
given time and it will no doubt happen that progress 
at the beginning will be much slower in actual 
ground covered; but if the sense of power and the 
ability to handle what is learned is thoroughly de- 
veloped, progress in the later years should be much 
more rapid. It seems certain that Latin will become 
a more efficient educational instrument in this way 
than it has been, and if the new requirements bring 
about greater attention to oral work a great good 
will be gained. In any case the necessity of reading 
fixed quantities of the secondary authors will be 
obviated and teachers will no longer be able to 
bemoan the monotony of High School teaching. The 
choice of authors and selections will lie largely with 
themselves. No class of fall-backs will have to re- 
peat the work of the previous year. It will be pos- 
sible to vary the course so that their work will be 
new; every teacher will appreciate the value of this. 
The work will be judged by results, not by ground 
covered, and the pupil or class that can develop the 
required ability by reading less and exercising the 
brain more will be encouraged by the reports of the 
examination. It has long been time to disabuse our- 
selves of the belief that the efficiency of Latin train- 
ing depended upon the number of Teubner text 
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pages covered, and with it to get rid of the view that 
the bright mind and the stupid mind must study the 
same length of time to reach the same results. Free- 
dom with restrictions is what is gained by the new 
set of requirements. Thoroughness is safeguarded, 
monotony is avoided. The possibilities of shallow 
attainments and the temptation to the use of transla- 
tions are greatly lessened. 

It seems to me to be a matter of congratulation to 
the Latin teachers of the country that their repre- 
sentatives have been able to unite upon a set of 
requirements which represents such a judicious mix- 
ture of conservatism and progress. G. L. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN’ 

At its annual meeting in 1908 the American Phil- 
ological Association, acting upon petitions from the 
Classical Association of New England, the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, and the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, passed 
this vote :— 

Resolved, That there be constituted under the 
authority of this Association a commission of fifteen 
members on college-entrance requirements in Latin, 
to formulate definitions of such requirements and to 
further the adoption of these definitions by our col- 
leges and universities, in the interest of that uni- 
formity toward the attainment of which this Asso- 
ciation in the vote of Dec. 2%, 1907, promised to 
“lend all aid in its power”. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
who are present as representatives of the Classical 
Associations of New England, the Atlantic States, 
and the Middle West and South be constituted a 
committee to select the commission named above; 
further, that this commission shall consist of four 
members each, two representing colleges and two 
representing secondary schools, from the Classical 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic 
States, and seven members from the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, four repre- 
senting colleges and three representing secondary 
schools, and shall include the committee of selection. 

The committee charged with the selection of the 
Commission, W. G. Hale, J. C. Kirtland, and Gon- 
zalez Lodge, asked the Latin departments of certain 
universities to designate representatives and left to 
the three Classical Associations the choice of the 
members to represent secondary schools. The com- 
mittee deemed it important that four universities 
which admit students only on examination, two 
within the territory of the Classical Association of 
New England and two within the territory of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, should 
be represented on the Commission, and thus made 
up the complement of college representatives allowed 
to these Associations by the vote establishing a Com- 
mission; in the case of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South institutions in different 
parts of its territory were selected. 

1 Presented at the meeting of the American Vhilological Association, 
at Baltimore, December 1974. 


As soon as all the members had been appointed, a 
chairman was elected. He submitted to the members 
interrogatories covering all the matters that had been 
proposed for the consideration of the Commission 
and such others as are involved in the demand for 
uniform requirements and uniform examinations, 
and they sent their answers, with the arguments with 
which they supported their opinions, to their col- 
leagues. This preliminary discussion prepared the 
way for the meeting of the Commission, which was 
held in Cleveland on October 29 and 30, 1909. All 
members were present at every session, and the fol- 
lowing definitions of college-entrance requirements 
in Latin were adopted by unanimous votes :— 

I. AMOUNT AND RANGE OF THE READING REQUIRED. 


1. The Latin reading required of candidates for 
admission to college, without regard to the prescrip- 
tion of particular authors and works, shall be not 
less in amount than Caesar, Gallic War, I-IV; 
Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the Manilian 
Law, and for Archias; Vergil, Aeneid, I-VI. 

2. The amount of reading specified above shall 
be selected by the schools from the following authors 
and works: Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War) 
and Nepos (Lives); Cicero (orations, letters, and 
De Senectute) and Sallust (Catiline and Jugurthine 
War); Vergil (Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid) and 
Ovid (Metamorphoses, Fasti, and Tristia). 

Il, SUBJECTS AND SCOPE OF THE EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Translation at Sight. Candidates will be ex- 
amined in translation at sight of both prose and 
verse. The vocabulary, constructions, and range of 
ideas of the passages set will be suited to the prepa- 
ration secured by the reading indicated above. 

2. Prescribed Reading. Candidates will be exam- 
ined also upon the following prescribed reading: 
Cicero, orations for the Manilian Law and for 
Archias, and Vergil, Aeneid, I, I], and either IV or 
VI at the option of the candidate, with questions on 
subject-matter, literary and historical allusions, and 
prosody. Every paper in which passayes from the 
prescribed reading are set for translation will con- 
tain also one or more passages for translation at 
sight; and candidates must deal satisfactorily with 
both these parts of the paper. or they will not be 
given credit for either part. 

3. Grammar and Composition. The examinations 
in grammar and composition will demand thorough 
knowledge of all regular inflections, all common ir 
regular forms, and the ordinary syntax and vocabu- 
lary of the prose authors read in school, with ability 
to use this knowledge in writing simple Latin prose. 
The words, constructions, and range of ideas called 
for in the examinations in composition will be such 
as are common in the reading of the year, or years, 
covered by the particular examination, 


Nore, The examinations in grammar and composition may be 


either in separate papers or combined with other parts of the Latin 


examination, at the option of ea h individual institution: and noth 
ing in any of the above definitions of the requirements shall be taken 
to prevent any college from asking questions on the grammar, prosody, 
or subject-matter of any of the passayes set for translation, if it so 
desires, 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PREPARATION, 


Exercises in translation at sight should begin in 
school with the first lessons in which Latin sentences 
of any length occur, and should continue throughout 
the course with sufficient frequency to insure correct 
methods of work on the part of the student. From 
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the outset particular attention should be given to de- 
veloping the ability to take in the meaning of each 
word—and so, gradually, of the whole sentence— 
just as it stands; the sentence should be read and 
understood in the order of the original, with full 
appreciation of the force of each word as it comes, 
so far as this can be known or inferred from that 
which has preceded and from the form and the posi- 
tion of the word itself. The habit of reading in this 
way should be encouraged and cultivated as the best 
preparation for all the translating that the student 
has to do. No translation, however, should be a 
mechanical metaphrase, Nor should it be a mere 
loose paraphrase. The full meaning of the passage 
to be translated, gathered in the way described above, 
should finally be expressed in clear and natural Eng- 
lish. 

A written examination cannot test the ear or 
tongue, but proper instruction in any language will 
necessarily include the training of both, The school 
work in Latin, therefore, should include much read- 
ing aloud, writing from dictation, and translation 
from the teacher's reading. Learning suitable pass- 
ages by heart is also very useful, and should be more 
practised. 

The work in composition should give the student a 
better understanding of the Latin he is reading at the 
time, if it is prose, and greater facility in reading. 
It is desirable, however, that there should be system- 
atic and regular work in composition during the time 
in which poetry is read as well; for this work the 
prose authors already studied should be used as 
models. 

Increased stress upon translation at sight in en- 
trance examinations is not recommended solely upon 
the ground of the merits of this test of the training 
and the ability of the candidate for admission to 
college. ‘Two other considerations had great weight 
with the Commission: the desirability of leaving the 
schools free to choose, within reasonable limits, the 
Latin to be read by their students; and the possi- 
bility of encouraging students and teachers alike to 
look upon the school work as directed toward the 
mastery of the laws of language and the learning to 
read Latin, rather than the passing of examinations 
of known content, a superficial knowledge of which 
may be gained by means unprofitable in themselves 
and in their effect upon the student’s habits even 
vicious. The Commission is supported in this recom- 
mendation by resolutions passed by the American 
Philological Association, the Classical Association of 
New England, the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, and various smaller organizations of 
teachers. Moreover, the recommendation is in line 
with the practice of other countries and the present 
tendency in our own country. 

The adoption by the colleges of the definitions of 
requirements formulated by the Commission will not 
necessitate any change in the reading of the schools, 
and there is no reason to believe that the usual course 
of four books of the Gallic War, six orations of 
Cicero, and six books of the Aeneid will be at once 
generally abandoned or greatly modified, The course 
of study is not so likely to change as the methods of 


study. The Commission feels, however, that it is 
wise to open the way for a wider range of reading, 
and that the schools should have the right to select 
the material to be read, the colleges contenting them- 
selves with evidence that the reading has been so 
done as to furnish the right sort of training and the 
necessary preparation for their work. A _ flexible 
course of reading has many advantages. A change 
may be made when an author or style becomes weari- 
some or has grown so familiar that the change 
makes for a maximum of accomplishment, and the 
student who must repeat a year’s work will generally 
do better if he has new reading. Besides, all au- 
thors and works are not equally suitable for all 
schools; difference in age and grasp should be taken 
into account, and students usually read with most 
interest and profit that to which their teachers come 
with most enthusiasm. The teacher, too, should have 
some incentive to increase his own familiarity with 
the literature. 

It will be noticed that the amount of reading has 
not been diminished from the requirements now in 
force. The colleges which admit students on certiti- 
cates from the schools will have no difficulty in ex- 
acting this amount, and experience shows that the 
substitution of sight-examinations for examinations 
in prescribed work has a tendency to increase rather 
than reduce the amount of reading. It will be no- 
ticed, also, that the choice of reading has not been 
left entirely to the schools. In addition to the more 
definite prescription of works for examination, the 
requirements limit the reading in school to certain 
works not usually read in colleges. Only schools 
which read more than the required amount will be 
free to go beyond these’ bounds. 

The Commission has prescribed for examination 
portions of the reading intended for the last two 
years of the school course only, inasmuch as students 
usually take the entrance examinations at the ends 
of these years. It is expected that colleges which 
require only two years of Latin for entrance, or 
accept sO much as a complete preparatory course, 
will set examinations in translation at sight rather 
than preseribe any portion of the reading. 

The Commission was instructed by the American 
Philological Association not only to formulate defi- 
nitions of the college-entrance requirements in Latin, 
but also to further the adoption of these definitions 
by the colleges and universities of the country, in the 
interest of uniformity. A vote passed by the Phil- 
ological Association in 1907 indorsed the demand that 
the requirements of different institutions should be 
expressed in identical terms, and this vote was ap- 
proved in the subsequent action of the Classical 
Associations. The Commission therefore respect- 
fully petitions the authorities of co'leges and univer- 
sities to adopt, without material alteration, the defi- 
nitions of requirements formulated by it. When 
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uniformity has once been established, it will be easy 
to correct these definitions or change the require- 
ments themselves by concerted action, if they are 
found, after sufficient trial, to be unsatisfactory. The 
Commission has not attempted to make full definition 
of the requirements or a complete plan of examina- 
tion. Although it has confined its recommendations 
almost entirely to the requirements and examina- 
tions in reading, it believes it has made possible the 
removal of most of the vexations attending the pres- 
ent variety in the Latin requirements. 


REVIEWS 


Homerischer Hymnenbau nebst seinen Nachahmun- 
gen bei Kallimachos, Theokrit, Vergil, Nonnos 
und Anderen. By Arthur Ludwich. Leipzig: 
Hirzel (1908). Pp. 380. $3.00. 

Arthur Ludwich of Konigsberg is well known to 
scholars for the fierce conservatism which has ranged 
him against nearly all modern workers on the text 
of the Homeric poems. He took his stand once for 
all on Alexandrian text tradition, and has long fig- 
ured as the bitterest opponent of those who would 
‘restore’ the text of the Iliad and Odyssey in view of 
our improved acquaintance with the dialects that 
make up that remarkable composite called Epic. The 
discovery by Grenfell and Hunt of Ptolemaic texts 
of Homer very different from the vulgate has not 
shaken his faith, and his new book is written partly 
to furnish evidence for his theory. 

Everyone who has read Balzac’s Louis Lambert 
remembers the axioms on number, those pages that 
read like some translation of the lost writings of 
Pythagoras; and again, in Z. Marcas, Balzac sees the 
hand of fate in the career of the man whose name 
contained seven letters, seven, that most character- 
istic of cabalistic numbers. Balzac, of course, in- 
herited from a long line of philosophers his theory 
that everything in nature rests on relations and that 
special numbers have certain occult meanings. Nor 
need one be a mystic to accept the doctrine of num- 
ber. But can we believe that the Greek poets from 
Homer down were so fascinated by the esoteric 
meaning of certain numbers that they worked them 
into their poems as a light to the initiated much as 
we have been told that Bacon interwove acrostic 
signatures in the text of most of the Elizabethan 
masterpieces? That is what Ludwich would have us 
believe, and that their methods and aims, though 
recognized by their contemporaries, have hitherto 
defied the detective powers of generations of critics 
and scholars. 

Ludwich’s analysis of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(he follows Gemoll in regarding the Pythian and 
Delian Hymns as a single poem) will serve to illus- 
trate his theory. All have noted in the Delian Hymn 
the obvious echoes of Iliad I. Ludwich, by discarding 
from the latter the 44 verses that Aristarchus ath- 
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etised or ignored, makes it coincide in length with the 
double-barrelled Hymn, i. e. 567 verses. These he 
divides both in the Hymn and the Iliad into 81 
heptads or 189 triads (and note that 81 is divisible 
by 3 and 189 by 7) which he takes to prove that 
Aristarchus’s text of Iliad | was built and membered 
like the Homeric Hymn. This theory obviously im- 
plies a single poet for Iliad I. The use of heptads in 
Homer and the Hymn which imitated Homer is due 
to the desire to honor Apollo, whose birthday and 
hieratic number is seven. So significant a number as 
three needs no explanation for its presence, but the 
three functions of Apollo, the lyre, archery and 
prophecy, at once occur to the mind. Ludwich thinks 
that, here and in the other Hymns which he analyses, 
the use of number was hieratic but as the gods give 
way to the emotions and experiences of men the 
symbolic numbers are introduced to express a com- 
pliment or an insult or merely for luck. Vergil took 
over from Theocritus this later convention and the 
true meaning of ‘Eclogue’ is a ‘reckoning’ from 
éxdoylfecbar. In the first five Eclogues and the ninth 
Vergil’s arrangement was according to the numbers 
19 and 63. These are the Metonic numbers which 
derived their significance from their use in the cycle 
of Meton the geometer. Aristophanes worked in the 
Metonic numbers as an insult to Meton. Perhaps the 
most surprising passage in the book is Ludwich’s 
discussion of the Birds 451-538 and 539-626. He 
discovers a veiled attack on the famous cycle in the 
fact that a metrical analysis of portions of those 
strophes reveals 38 ictuses in each, while with a little 
manipulation the passage will provide two groups of 
63 tetrameters. We are to imagine the élite of an 
Athenian audience enjoying the insult to Meton as 
they counted the ictuses and realised that, since 
38 = 2 & 19, the allusion was to the nineteen year 
cycle. 

Perhaps all this is no harder to believe than the 
theory of acrostic signatures. Yet if true, how 
strange is the lack of external evidence for such a 
practice! How extraordinary the care taken to con- 
ceal one’s real meaning (e. g. by one so frank as 
Aristophanes), and so successfully taken that all this 
artillery of devotion, compliment and insult has for 
all we know missed fire till now! What ingenuity 
lavished to obtain how little result! Ludwich’s book 
contains no arguments that will silence these and 
other obvious reflections. 
Bryn Mawr WILMER Cave WRIGHT. 
Book of Latin Prose Composition. By Jefferson 

Elmore. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 
(1909). 

Professor Elmore’s book is intended for the use 
of colleges and advanced classes in schools; it aims, 
according to the preface, “to provide first for system- 
atic work in syntax to reénforce and supplement that 
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of the usual preparatory course”. That is, the author 
takes for granted that all the more elementary and 
fundamental principles have already been appro- 
priated by the high-school senior or college fresh- 
man, an assumption which is, unfortunately, quite 
unwarranted. Even if these students can explain 
with some degree of facility the Latin which they 
translate, yet when it comes to the writing of Latin 
the simple basic facts of grammar must again and 
again be thrust upon their mental vision, until they 
become willing to cast aside their belovéd misty 
indefiniteness for concrete formula and scientific ac- 
curacy. What they especially need at this stage of 
their progress is a general survey of the field which 
for three or four years they have been cultivating 
bit by bit—and how often one parcel of ground 
grows waste and wild as soon as the nonchalent 
agriculturalist proceeds on his way to the next! A 
composition book of this grade, therefore, should 
treat Latin syntax synthetically; like constructions 
should be grouped together by means of outlines and 
summaries, and some attempt should be made to 
correlate the vagaries of the moods and tenses. 
Professor Elmore, however, has adopted no such 
method. To each chapter, as introductory to the 
exercises, he doles out a scanty and comparatively 
unsustaining amount of grammatical pabulum, omit- 
ting the simpler constructions and such larger themes 
as word-order, indirect discourse and the ordinary 
forms of conditional sentences. The grammatical 
contents of some of the chapters are as follows: 
the indefinite second person; personal pronouns (ego 
and nos); the dative of reference and the ethical 
dative; the cum-clause of reason and adversative 
clauses; general conditions of fact relating to past 
time. 

The vocabulary of the exercises is to a great 
extent that of the Latin authors read early in the 
college course. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
vowels are not marked. If we believe, as most of 
us do, that no teaching of Latin can be thoroughly 
satisfactory which disregards vowel-quantity, then 
the wonderful opportunities which composition offers 
for training in this particular must be fully utilized: 
the prose book, like the grammar, should have the 
long vowels carefully indicated. Moreover, this 
vocabulary is exceedingly concise, far too concise 
for adequate service or accuracy. Still one may 
explain this defect by understanding that it is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive, and that the student 
works with his Harpers’ close beside him. Finally, 
to venture one more criticism on this part of the 
book, the Latin of the vocabulary and the foot-notes 
is not always the best or even a good translation of 
the English word or phrase to which it is assigned. 
For example in the sentence (page 6), “It is natural, 
then, to find that he makes use of Plato’s thoughts 
in this book which he addressed to Atticus”, decet 


is clearly an inaccurate rendering of “it is natural”, 
and inscribo (the best choice of the words given in 
the vocabulary), is not the most suitable translation 
of “address”. Undoubtedly it is haste rather than 
lack of judgment which is responsible for such slips 
as these. 

In the subject-matter of the exercises Professor 
Elmore has shown no small amount of ingenuity 
and originality. Some idea of the nature of these 
may be obtained from these titles (for which the 
reviewer is responsible): The Pleasures of Writing 
Latin; Books, Bores, and the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table; Earthquakes, ancient and modern; Shall 
the business man live in the country?; Letter-writ- 
ing; Newspapers; Birthdays and Eulogy of Lincoln; 
Civic Reforms; A Dinner Party; Physical Exercise; 
Pleasures of College Life; Vacation is Approach- 
ing; Crops, Weather, and General Gossip; War; 
Immortality. Such live topics certainly must prove 
more attractive to the ordinary student than the 
usual musty re-hashings of certain worn-out classi- 
cal themes. Reminiscences of Latin life and letters, 
however, season the somewhat commonplace mod- 
ernity of these little essays, and there is now and 
then a touch of humor—sometimes conscious and 
sometimes not. The length and degree of difficulty 
of the exercises seem to be well calculated. On the 
other hand, when these exercises are actually written 
out by a class, it will be found that the teacher will 
need to give an unusual amount of attention to the 
securing of connected, smooth Latin. Otherwise the 
student will simply reproduce the comparatively de- 
tached, primer-like style of the English, a disaster 
to be most strenuously guarded against. It would 
doubtless relieve the monotony of these exercises, 
sprightly as some of them are, to insert here and 
there throughout the book selections of moderate 
difficulty from the English classics. 

If, then, the teacher will supply the necessary syn- 
thetic grammatical review, insist on the marking of 
long vowels and the constant use of a large Latin 
dictionary for the purpose of supplementing the 
vocabulary, and finally, both by precept and example 
accustom his pupils to write Latin in well-con- 
structed, graceful periods, this book may be used 
with great pleasure and profit. Unfortunately, there 
is neither table of contents nor index. 


Syracuse University. Harotp L. CLeAssy. 


THE PITTSBUGH CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity met December 4 at 10.30 A. M. in Duff's 
Business College. After minutes and general busi- 
ness Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington 
and Jefferson College, was introduced. . Professor 
Allen’s subject was Positions Taken by the Ships in 
the Battle of Salamis. He presented arguments to 
prove that the battle did not take place within the 
straits between Salamis and the mainland, but that 
the Persian ships lay with their left on Salamis and 
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their right on the mainland, with their line of battle 
broken by the island of Psyttaleia, and that the 
battle was fought in this position. 

This entertaining and instructive paper was dis- 
cussed by Professor H. S. Scribner of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

A Reading from Horace, Book I, Ode 9, was de- 
lightfully given by Mr. William Douglas of Shady- 
side Academy. 

Ancient, particularly Greek and Roman, History 
in the Secondary School, was presented by Principal 
William L. Smith of the Allegheny High School. 
Principal Smith said the function of Greek and 
Roman History in the Secondary School should be 
cultural and disciplinary rather than informational. 
In speaking of the time it should be taught, Mr. 
Smith said it should be later rather than earlier in 
the course, and that the plan of treatment should be 
broad and general rather than specific in detail. 

This good talk was the subject of enthusiastic dis- 
cussion by Professor Adams of Shadyside Academy 
and Professor Ullman of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Current Educational Literature was introduced by 
the Secretary. Byrne’s Syntax of High School Latin 
was discussed. 

The President had a pleasant surprise for the 
Association and its guests—a display of some rare 
old books which lovers of the Classics like to handle. 
Among these were some of the origin] Delphin 
editions. 

The Association received invitations from Duff's 
Business College and the University of Pittsburgh 
to hold its regular meetings in their respective build- 
ings. The Association voted to hold the January 
meeting in the University. Professor Allen gave 
us a cordial invitation to hold one meeting in Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College at Washington, Pa. 
We hope to accept this invitation in March. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to write a 
history of the Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity and send it to THe CLassicaL WEEKLY. 

The Association was happy to receive word that 
Dr. Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago will 
be present to address its meeting on April 30, 1910. 

On motion the Association adjourned to meet 
January 22, 1910, in the University of Pittsburgh. 

N. ANNA Petty, 
Carnegie, Pa. Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 


Coincident with the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, December 27-29, at Syra- 
cuse, occurred the annual conference of the New 
York State Classical Teachers’ Association, Decem- 
ber 28. There were two sessions; both were well 
attended; besides nearly one hundred classical teach- 
ers from various parts of the state not a few of the 
Principals were present. 

The program (see THe CLassicAL WEEKLY 3.79) 
was of unusual interest and value, and the confer- 
ence was the most successful since the Association 
was formed five years ago. The Proceedings will be 
published with those of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, and the Secretary will 
see that copies are furnished to all members of the 
Association, and to others upon application. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the 
formation of this Association of classical teachers a 
brief statement may be made. The Associated Aca- 
demic Principals had met annually at Syracuse, dur- 


ing the Christmas holidays, and for several years, 
also, the State Teachers’ Association, which this year 
met in New York City. And, naturally, meetings 
came, in time, to be arranged for the several depart- 
ments of instruction in the schools of the state. 
Departmental Associations were formed by the 
science teachers, for example, and by the classical 
teachers. These various Associations were formed 
with a common purpose. This purpose, in the case 
of the Classical Teachers’ Association, is to develop, 
to a greater degree, a professional spirit of co- 
operation towards improved methods of teaching, 
and to quicken zeal for the cause of classical study. 
This Association has always met in Syracuse, and 
the date of its annual conference has always coin- 
cided, naturally, with the annual meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals, a very considerable 
number of whom are teachers of Latin or Greek. It 
has, therefore, been in close touch with the annual 
discussions, the results of which find expression in 
the Academic Syllabus. 

The Syllabus was discussed at the meetings of the 
Principals on December 28. At the morning session 
of the classical teachers the Latin requirements were 
discussed by Principal H. L. Russell, of Owego, 
Professor Herbert J. Smith, of the Oswego Normal 
School, Professor John Greene, of Colgate Univer- 
sity, and Professor Harry Thurston Peck, of Co- 
lumbia University. Professor Peck presented a 
resolution that the amount of prescribed reading of 
Latin authors, as specified for college entrance, should 
be diminished in the interest of more intensive study, 
that greater power in using the language should be 
developed, and that college entrance examinations 
should be a test of power. On motion of Professor 
Herbert M. Burchard, of Syracuse University, the 
resolution was amended to include Greek, and was 
then passed. Also, among the business matters at 
the morning session, a communication was submitted 
from Professor Charles Knapp, of Barnard College, 
in regard to coOperation with the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, and support of THE 
CiLassicAL WEEKLY. Professor Knapp’s letter was 
referred to the executive committee, and was cordi- 
ally accepted. Some twenty-five additional members 
joined the C. A. A. S. 

Greetings were received and read from the Aca- 
demic Principals. It was voted unanimously, after a 
brief discussion, to affiliate with their body. In this 
connection it may be added that no communication 
was at any time received officially from the State 
Teachers’ Association, nor was there any intimation 
of a separate meeting of classical teachers in New 
York City (on the same date) under their auspices 
until about one month prior to this conference, when 
the program had already been arranged. In fact, the 
information came first from one who had been asked 
to take a part in the New York meeting. Further- 
more, at the conference held in Syracuse a year ago 
no mention was made of changing the place of meet- 
ing, nor was the matter of definite affiliation with 
any educational body discussed and passed upon until 
at the recent conference, when, as stated above, it 
was unanimously voted to affiliate with the Academic 
Principals. 

At the conclusion of Professor Peck’s address, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by all, and was indeed 
a most exceptional treat, a vote of thanks was given 
to him. 

The following officers were chosen for 1910: 
President, Professor John Greene, Colgate Univer- 
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sity; Vice-President, Professor F. A. Gallup, Al- 
bany; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Clara Blanche 
Knapp, Central High School, Syracuse; Executive 
Committee: Professor Perley Oakland Place, Syra- 
cuse University, Professor Edward Fitch, Hamilton 
College, Professor Harry Thurston Peck, Columbia 
University, Mr. Willis M. Galloway, High School, 
Geneva, N. Y., Miss Marcella M. Foley, High School, 
Herkimer. 

In conclusion, this Association plans to enlist the 
interest and support of an increasing number of the 
classical teachers in the schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities of the state, and to become an efficient agency 
for the expression of intelligent opinion in matters 
touching the status in our schools of that part of our 
educational system whose value those only can esti- 
mate whose experience has received its far-reaching 
value. P. O. PLACE. 
Syracuse UNIvERsITy, 


THE CLASSICAL TEACHERS’ SECTION OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association met with the general Associa- 
tion in New York City, at Teachers College, on De- 
cember 28. There was much discussion of the fact 
that the Association calling itself The New York 
State Teachers’ Classical Association, which hereto- 
fore had met with the New York State Teachers’ 
Association when the latter body had gathered in 
Syracuse, had this year failed to meet in New York 
with the general parent body. Instead of effecting a 
complete organization, as was urged by some, the 
Section finally requested its Chairman, Dr. C. D. 
Seely of Brockport, to appoint at his leisure an ex- 
ecutive committee of three members. It was further 
voted, on motion of Professor George P. Bristol, of 
Cornell University, formerly President of the New 
York State Classical Teachers’ Association, that this 
Executive Committee should confer with the Syra- 
cuse organization, to induce it if possible to resume 
its former relations with the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and to meet annually with that body, where- 
ever it might gather. It was further ordered that, if 
the Executive Committee should be unable to accom- 
plish this purpose, it should have power to complete 
a permanent organization with a full complement of 
officers and to take measures to insure the existence 
of a vigorous classical section of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The two papers read evidenced a common desire to 
decrease the mortality in High School classes by 
better adapting the work in Latin to the needs of the 
secondary schools as distinguished from the demands 
of the colleges. 

Dr. W. F. Tibbetts, of Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, discussed The Present Status of Latin in 
the High School. He showed that the butchery of 
Latin pupils is not confined to the first year, but 
extends up through the second and the third year. 
Our unsatisfactory results are largely due to the 
greatly changed personnel of our classes to-day with 
their admixture of foreign pupils imperfectly speak- 
ing and understanding English. But account must 
also be taken of the social diversions and unfavor- 
able home environment of the pupil of to-day as 
compared with those of thirty years ago. 

Dr. Tibbetts recognized not only the hopelessness 
of attempting to restore the conditions of the olden 


time, but also the necessity of intelligently adjusting 
ourselves to the situation as we find it at the present. 
This effort must find expression in endeavors to 
compete actively with other departments of instruc- 
tion, in making our teaching more attractive and 
valuable in an educative way. The step in this direc- 
tion should be the elimination from the work of the 
first year of many incomprehensible topics, such as 
conditional clauses, cum-temporal and cum-circum- 
stantial clauses as well as those with antequam and 
priusquam. The work of the first year should be 
limited to forms and such a minimum of syntax as 
can be readily apprehended and thoroughly compre- 
hended by the beginner. Dr. Tibbetts further ad- 
vised enriching the high school curriculum by a 
much wider variety of reading than is now per- 
mitted. He would advocate reading the best things 
from many authors, rather than an attempt to study 
any one book exhaustively. He believed it possible 
to cull passages suitable for the high school student 
from the lyrics and elegiacs of the minor poets like 
Catullus and Martial, or even from the satires of 
Juvenal. Such an enrichment of the curriculum 
would involve radical differences with existing stand- 
ards for entrance to the colleges, whose demands 
were regarded as disadvantageous to the continued 
popularity of Latin in our High Schools. 
(To be concluded) 


Mr. W. A. Jenner, of the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, spoke on Educative Interest in First Year 
Latin. He held that little progress had been made 
in the past generation in elementary Latin instruc- 
tion: the beginners’ book in popular use now was 
published in substantially its present form twenty- 
five years ago. Its most active competitor is con- 
fessedly reversionary in type, like the old Latin 
reader, which was so subservient to the conventional 
grammatical order of presentation as to offer only 
phrases for translation in the noun and adjective 
declensions. 

Our beginners’ books are unsatisfactory because 
they are uninteresting; they depend too much on 
grammatical notions for interest as well as apper- 
ception. English grammar is not taught, and will not 
be taught, as thoroughly as it once was; it is there- 
fore useless to depend on that for interest and 
apperception. 

We must therefore, in our beginners’ books, appeal 
to those apperception-clusters in the beginner’s mind 
which are of greater agglutinative value than are 
grammatical notions. Most valuable are the begin- 
ner’s notions of geography and history. 

English educators already show appreciation of all 
this. Witness Professor Sonnenschein’s charming 
books for beginners. Since the American boy, on 
beginning Latin, is older and more mature than the 
English, we may attempt for him what Professor 
Sonnenschein regards as impracticable for the lat- 
ter—the utilization (through intelligent methods of 
illumination rather than of simplification) of an 
original Latin text, whose pursuit will be recognized 
as of educative interest and value in itself. The 
drudgery of forms will be lightened by setting be- 
fore the beginner a task which he can readily recog- 
nize as worth doing for its own sake. 

Dr. Jeffreys, of the Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, differed with Mr. Jenner, and advocated- 
the method represented by the sort of book which 
Mr. Jenner had described as reversionary in type. 

W. i JENNER. 
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